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THE CONVERSION OF THE “GOOD. 


I. 


B oth Jolm and Jeaus regarded the public which they addre^|d:S 
as a unity. Their appeal was collective. When they didiiiat.TlC 
speak to the nation itself, they addressed themselves to single coni-.p 
munities within it, which were, like Capernaum and especialj§tS;| 
Jerusalem, capable of common action; and such was the action they ". 
demanded. Their audiences they did not regard as sects or groups/C'i 
but as patches of the whole people. To this unity came the call 
and the condemnation. It seems sometimes sweeping. Yet Jesus 
was not indiscriminate in His impeachment. He was searchiri^f,T 
Hechallenged a solidary system and an ambitious programme. AndriJ: 
He was public in His note. He did indict a nation. He did 
a world. He did think in wholes. The keepers of the vineyard _ 
were all bad; there was no distinction between the true and theriit 
false among them, the better and the worse. But that was not to;-; ^ 
say that there were no good and devout people in Israel, eyenri;;;., 
among Pharisees. When we denounce Germany as the worl^sro^ 
agent of Satan we do not deny the many fine and worthy .lives,:i|f?f!;;;; 
that land. We judge it as a collective unit with a solidary policy; 
and ideal. It was a national unit that was in Christ’s mind. _It 
was an evil and " adulterous ” generation (f.e., a recreant age of, 
Israel, false to its husband God, not a generation of adulterers|;;T' 
that was w'arned and judged. In that national unity and action 
the better suffered with the worse. Jesus was preoccupied with ..the|:.i:-; 
national self, with the general will, as we should now call it, and 
with the way it worked down into individuals rather than was made 
up of them. 

The call for repentance in particular was directed both by John 
and by Jesus to the community perhaps even more than to the, 
individual. When Jesus was told of the massacre of some 
Galileans by Pilate for an outbreak of religious fanaticism , 
said to His informants (who thought, in the- popular way, that a 
violent end was a judgment for the victim’s special sin) that; 
Chauvinism, however religious, was not the line for Israel, apd:^ 
that revolt was hopeless. He said that a nation in arms was n|%:i:: 
Israel’s role, that Messiah was of another .spirit, that for this people. 
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■< mth its electioo, grace could do more than force, that they must 
all (collectively) repent of their perversion of God's purpose with 
te'them, and turn to a policy of moral permeation as His will m calling 
I them, else Pilate and his legions would do for the whole nahon 
(“ likewise ”) what he had dooe in the fracas in the north, i he 
I ■< you," whether of John or Jesus, was not a group of scattered 
I individuals but the collective people, with its common will, national 
I’ policy, and national guilt. Each audience they had reprinted 
that people. The same line, of course, was taken by the Rabbinate, 
^ which both prophets withstood. For them also the unit was the 
nation. For all that age, indeed, the basis of religion was coh 
K lective, national, racial. Israel before God was a quasi-persona 
|i unity in mission, destiny, crime, and doom. _ Still, as tor he 
h prophets, it was the nation that was God’s ms-a-ms, rather than the 
» ^ul. But John and Jesus took this ideal fact seriously and 

I crucially as the true reality. Their call to repent went to all ahke, 
& while with the Rabbis it was directed but to a part, >hese 
K leaders started from the idea that Israel, as a whole, rvas obeying 
i' and serving God, and that obedience was its total, normal, and 
1, deserving condition. No doubt (they said) many came short, but 
w. these, with their need for repentance, were only a deplorable 
m section. Repentance meant no more than a revival of enthusiasm 
» and observance; it did not mean a new birth and a new pub ic 
R spirit. The nation was substantially sound. Its spiritual gentry, 
Rt its religious JunUrihum, was right, and it set the public pitch. 

I Its collective state, therefore, was right and meritorious. Israel 
las a whole, by its correct service of God’s law, deserved God 
R blessing, and, from God’s promise in its election, the lead of the 
Ifrworld. Its officers were working for this, with extraordinary fait 
iin an eschatology of Empird, and with the closest attention to 
ilpreparatory detail in their way of ritual drill. ^ 

Ipnot except the most religious from his call, nor did Clys. 
ilindeed, they pressed it on the “ good,’’ the eminently religious, 

II in particular, for whom religion and patriotism were one, whose- 
P piety, therefore, had lost the true God and his true 
Kwith these churchmen especially they had thmr qua^rrei. ^ 
» were the Pharisees. The really and deeply good Christ found in the 
B silent and obscure saints, the humbly devouh the meek and 
Bin heart (as it might be the old Germany of the hymns ^d the 
P heights), with whom so far He ranged Himself, weary and laden 
fcas W were with ritual requirement and hs rahg^s emm^. 
Rl-Iere lay his-private affinities. If not in the IGngdom th > 
pwere not far from it. (Strangely enougli^ He did not take His 
® twelve from them.) Those whom the people held most pious both 
ft;. Christ and John found most wrong (because most m earnest), and. 
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most in need of repentance. And, if the religious 
were wrong, then by solidarity the people as f whol? 
the good chiefly (understood is I havesmd) thaS 
foyhe respond Ik „ever got. It^as 
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their Bible, their call, their mission. And, as the result of that 
lontact wMth Him, to repent, to so change in heart as to 
lhange their public ambitions'. Things had so gone that 
meant a moral revolution on a national scale. To have 
§0 misgiving about current religion was, to an eye like Christ’s, 
lie last perdition of a people with the Old Testament in 
|heir hands*. The true genius of that Law for which they 
ready to die was their condemnation. The crucial issue 
not between the Kingdom and the World, but between the 
fKingdom and its King, between two different views of the 
Kingdom—'the imperial, with a tutelary God and a belief in power, 
and the moral, with a belief in grace, and with a God of holy love 
to whom righteousness was more than sacrifice. The issue was not 
between a domestic and a world policy for the nation. The call 
.(vas to choose goodness and reject evil according to the deep prin- 
rciple of the Kingdom as it stood out in Him. It was to choose 
public excellence as it was in Him, Flis principle of national 
righteousness, His version of Scripture, His manner, the manner, 
fot of precept, conduct, rigour, vigour, and force, but of grace, 
epentance, faith, and love, the note not of Empire but of the 
Kingdom, as He, its true King, in its true spiritual succession, 
'Wde it. This, He said, was the true genius of law and prophet, 
"tind the true vocation of Israel. “ This is the work of God,” i.e., 
lie action required, “ to believe in Me.” He, and not statute, not 


^prerogative, not conquest, was the soul of Israel, He and not the 


jiradition of the Fathers. It was faith freed from patristics, faith 
^,^>generated, faith moralised. Tliei ethical waS- to be the first 
Interest of a nation. 

Those chiefly responsible were less the political authorities than 
i^the ecclesiastical (if in Israel they could be severed), the “ good,” the 
iMprominently pious, the active Churchmen. They were the counter- 
'parts, for that day, of our “eminent Christians” in Victorian 
«,|days, the representatives of national, reputable, prompt, public, 
llhhd bustling religion, the leaders of the religious world as the press 
iCSnight select them. For Israel was, above all things, a religious 
^nation, which owed to its religion the unity of its existence, the 
ffeason for that existence, and the policy of its social leaders. The 
^State had become a Church, and a law'' Church. Of such a people 
|j?t>he publicly religious were bound to be the public leaders. And it 
Iv'si'S On the religious elite, the haul monde of observance, the 
Icynosures of the Church, that Jesus places the fate of the public. 
feTo these in chief goes the appeal for repentmce—to the “ best ” 
*People of Flis religious day. For to His mind they had taken the 
(moral core out of religion, as they show'ed by their treatment of 
fe'f'epentance, which to Him was the root of all morality. And the 
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Orthodoxy ol the Jeaders was In this respect abetted by the 

peop e Pharisaism was the pink of piety and pohcy-to TesS.-!" 
™ .ts bligh, 1.3 falsehood was so „„Ll as I beVooJS 
There was nothing for it, therefore, but a fundamental repentant’ 
r e unconscious falsity was sinking into conscious hypocrisy 
A religion severed from the last moral reality of grace was S^min. 
a re igion of the worst duplicity. The ideal precepts of the Sermon 
on the Mount were really a part of this call to repentance. Nothing 

qualify for their fulfilment ^ 
r -oT perhaps always been in a minority in 
he population of Palestine, amid a crowd that easily gravitated 

conduct,- and even now in every con- 
^derable place there was a Brahmanic ring, a junto of religious 
Rajpoots, a group, or even party, of Pharisees, high separatists 
from the general public, and respected as such—for the position 
they took rather than the piety they felt, ^^hiie at the other end 
was a mass of common people, too poor to be pious in an expensive 
relyion of observance, passing as “'sinners” because sectaries, 
and disowned by the notables of faith and their set. And Tesus 
meets both of these extremes, not with a call for more zeal, nor 
for grave amendment, far less with the promise of reward for 
patnotic fidelity, but with the demand for a repentance as deep as 
their zealotry, and the message of a moral kingdom based entirelv'' 
on grace and forgiveness for all alike. He was more at home with 
the penitent than with the excellent people; but He came to all- 
not with the invitation to inherit but with the call to repent, to 
c ange t leir mind and ways, to take from Him a new religious 
type nay, a religious new birth deeper than repentance, deep as 
M ° ^ searching fire. To both classes alike,the 

^ came. But chiefly to the chief. The objective of Jesu|2w@|-S 
' ■£ nation through its heads. He did aim' at working through 
Israel on the yorld, like the Pharisees, but not with the Law^l®-;-j; 
centra religious ethic was national in its note, though more,than., 
nationa m its scope. And the nation was not to be converted 
on y w'len the sinners ” came to Jesus, but, still more when the 
good came, the rejDufable, the ” righteous, ” the nation’s head 
an He was not so sv'eeping as He was thorough. 

was His searching moral realism that was so unsparing, not His 
wide sweep. He was always more deep than broad. He blamedl 
not many but much. If all the sinners ” had come to Him ori|| , 
o)'’ one, Christ s first call would still not have been met, nor Hisjri. 
work achieved. That would not have been the vineyard s'tafe': 
receiving the Son. It would have been a response too atomic fdrS;;; 
lis full call. Israel would not have been saved; nor could it beil’' 
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by the senti- # lawful representatives of its religion stood out against 

section of the such. They had the authority, and they determined the 

7 —to Jesus it: ,J|?P5'' tmd destiny, of a community which was religious or 
unconscious.; which had been God’s elect, and which was still His true 

al repentance. Christ always recognised them as its proper organs. It 

us hypocrisy. appear that those known as “sinners” were at first 

was becoming ;fflhgled out by Jesus as specially needing His grace—though they 
of the Sermon responded much better. “The blindness of the religious was 
nee. Nothing 1 ^visited with a sterner condemnation than those sensual trans- 
fulfilment. ' ^-gressions which are punished more obviously both by their own 

a minority in ; |■:consequences and by social censure.” But it was one 
ily gravitated ^ felvation, as it was one Saviour, for the nation as one. The lost 
in every con- | to whom He was sent were the whole house of Israel. When 
0 of religious ] said the Kingdom was impossible unless their righteousness 
i'll separatists .vfeceeded that of Scribe and Pharisee, He meant a qualitative 
r the position pff«rence, and not more of the same. He meant absurd things like 
the other end il'brotherhood and service. He meant Redemption where they 
1 an expensive I revelled in piety. He meant a new birth, which was to the 
use sectaries, SjPliarisee a foreign idea, one which could only have its place 

And Jesus passing from Paganism to Judaism. For the Pharisee the 
tore zeal, nor-j resurrection meant no more than the replacing of what death took 
>f reward for ],.iway, not a new life with a new hunger and an unearthly food, 
ice as deep as i put still more, Jesus was not thinking of a group severed from 
cased entirely | Israel—whoever He might have been addressing at the moment, 
at home with fle was thinking of the true Israel, of the natf'bh as He desired to 
e came to all |>see it and make it. It was the Cross that first universalised the 
to repent, to jfGpspel, and also finally individualised it. The nation said it was 
new religious :Religiously sound as a whole; Jesus, Who, as its very Salvation, 
ance, deep as |:ws God’s Judgment upon it, said it was as a whole hollow. He 
■sses alike the Ubfought a larger forgiveness and judgment than covered a class 
of Jesus was ; pra section—and a more historic visitation. He and His call were 
king through the whole public scale of a nation which had a long life of calls, 
he Law. His j |deiiverances, and destinies behind it. Such Grace is the great 
gh more than i Reveller—^and unifier. To every man this penny, even to the best, 
be converted Tin the Gospels the great example of a penitent is not Matthew the 
tore when the ; ipnblican, not Magdalen, nor any other such sinner (as sentiment 
nation’s head : |bs selected them) but the rock Peter. And the members of the 
horough. L ; earliest Church were all alike objects of Grace. There was not an 
ring, not His ■, Rnner circle of the penitents. 

He blamed , -'As to the vital nature of this repentance for which Christ called, 
e to Him one' ' -this may be said more particularly. It has been pointed out that the 
met, nor His : Pharisees-,■ no less than Jesus, believed that it was the Spirit that 
nneyard staff quickened. This only shows that Christianity is much more than 
00 atomic for spirituality. It means more than the belief that God is a Spirit— 
r could it be, ■;;!tipre even than obedience to such a God. It is obedience to God 
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where and as He has pleased to express His heart and work His will 
The Pharisees believed in a Resurrection by God’s Soint 
they believed in some way in many, not to say in most, of thetHwSj 
inornate to the faith of Jesus. But it was a Resur;^cti5lSii 
only restor^ the previous state of things, with new facilitieslhiSl 
gave more freely what death had taken away. It replaced 
egoisms and ambitions on a new plane, and substituted an 
of more culture for one more coarse. There was no dream offtin^T 
born again by pure grace as the grand destiny of life, the-Sd •- 

purpose of death. The spirrtidlitv T 
of the Pharisees involved nothing which fundamentally changii:thl'"i 
soul s deep relation to God. His intervention meaht but a r^tdr^^' 
ton, and in no sense a regeneration, whether personal or ndimal-' ^ 
fhe national consummation especially, the public perfecting, wa.s 
to be by a divine coup d'etat, which should bring Israel world- 
pow-er without a world gospel, without a new moral princiole or 
spiritual ideal. The Pharisees, full of culture, earnesiness, and 
efficiency, mocking rather than worshipping a God pubiicl^vlliffift :: 
and waiting only for the right moment, were all agog for a great 
new state of things for the whole earth. It was to come by such a 
miraculous augment to the national force that Rome should be 
beaten with its own weapons. Their one business was to get the 
nation per^ctly ready by ritual drill and machine morals for the 
hour that God would strike. They were not on God’s side, but 
He was on theirs. They were to have Him for their ally against 
all the rest of the world, and His Messiah for their Emperor and 
Idol. This God was to extend infinitely their will to paweriwSlcivT 
had totally ousted any call to world service. Were they not God’s 
elect, and therefore made to crush and to rule ? The result 
strip from the messianic figure of their lordly age 
teatur^,. He was simply to be national, irresistible, iinperijd|itnl;i. , 
magnificent. There was no room for the idea of Humanity. The 
mighty was to be but a tribal God, in command of tfae':\?p:f;fd’; ' / 
y a viceroy at Jerusalem instead of Rome; but with the same 
wea^Mns to secure everywhere the dominance of the Law, wSShiJ ' 
was Hebrew JiTttZhtr. The pax Judaica would just replace the pax 
omana ^with the more vigour and rigour as its impulse v^as 
relig*ion, and its fidelity intolerance. 

But the principle of Jesus was not power, far less force. Itowhs't 
I ace the Omnipotence^of holy Grace, i.e., of moral redemption. 

^t was not force but love'—sjTOpath)r between souls, and 
etween nations the righteousness of sympathy and its service, 
owing from the faith and love of Himself as holy. He 

contemplated therefore the hegemony in the world not of 
Israel but of Humanity, under the Kingship of man’s God. 
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W 

I There was nothing inhuman or phantasmal about the Messiah 
’ v.'hich w'as the historic form of His Sonship. Because He was Son 
: of the God of holy Love and Grace He was the Son of Man. 

Because He was the holy Son His Kingdom was moral rule; and 
.? because He was the King of love it was a universal Kingdom. We 
may see from the inhuman and unethical programme of His 
opponents why He mostly presented His Sonship of God as the 
Sonship of Man. To rule the world was, for the Messiah of such 
a God as His (the true God of their national Scripture and Charter) 
to love it in His name and die for it. His power was the powder 
of holy Grace in a land of national egoism and coarse ideals. 

The difference between the two programmes is fundamental. It 
coincides at last with the difference of Good and Evil. It divides 
mankind into two great sections, one under the prince of the world 
and one under the King of Kings. These sections may lie down 
together when the issue is quiescent, but they meet in blood when¬ 
ever it becomes acute. There is no discharge in that war except by 
blood—either the blood of the Cross or the blood of the nations. 
Between these two moral halves of the race there can be no peace 
but by surrender or by judgment. Power which trusts power and 
discards conscience, and Grace which glorifies conscience in 
atonement can never agree, and the righteousness which triumphs 
triumphs in blood. And this, unless for Pharisees, is as true for 
a nation as for a soul. 

It was this choice that Christ forced upon His nation. This 
was the nature of His call to repent. This was His challenge to 
Pharisaism. And it was one in which He came to see He was 
destined to fail, and to be God’s last doom where He had come to be 
His last boon. So' that the legions which His providence in history- 
marshalled against Jerusalem in 70 a.d. were ranged by the same 
Christ in judgment as came in mercy a generation before. They 
were as surely an exercise of Divine force as those catastrophes 
of physical andsocial convulsion in which He predicted their present 
aeon would sink, and the last judgment take place. No wonder 
some find in the destruction of Jerusalem His Second Coming. 
We can understand, even if we do not quite agree. The blood 
of Israel’s rejected Salvation became its final doom. If Cyrus 
was God’s servant to judge Israel in earlier days, Titus was 
Christ’s in later days—if we still believe Christ to be the King 
of history. When He comes to judgment thus ITe comes with His 
angels. He uses the nations, even if they are but comparatively 
righteo’us, to execute the judgments He inflicts. If war can in no 
sense be Christian, we must give up the idea of any providential 
connection between the national murder of Christ and the 
destruction of the murdering nation. 
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I'; the obvious verdict, which it needed no Son of God to pass, on 
Pecksniffs and Chadbands; while the subtle judgment of His 
I searching and startling Spirit on themselves or their age people 
evade, along with the bracing repentance, the revolutionary ethic, 
t; the mental reconstruction, it would stir. 


I - The conversion called for by Jesus was thus a conversion from 
: the most reputable and national Churchmanship of the day. And 
: to be quite explicit we may observe two things. 

(a) It was not the sin of the wicked that troubled Jesus so much 
as the sin of goodness. 

• _(b) Nor was it the sins, or lapses, of the good he was most severe 

with, but their goodness, the kind of goodness that left such sin 
possible, as troubled Him most, sin public or social. 

Bad religion may do more mischief than none. There are worse 
things than ill-doing. 7 ’he morality that urges reform was worth 
less to i^^nrist than the morality embedded in repentance. It was 
not so much the glaring sins, nor the social anomalies, that Christ 
denounced—the things everybody could see to be wrong and cheer 
their denouncer. He did not delight in shaming men by the 
exposure of single sins, nor of individual sin, or wrong, or 
inconsistency, in the way of the slashing preacher. Love prefers 
to be somewhat silent in the knowledge of such things. Christ 
was most popular, not when He was preaching His Gospel, but 
when He was bearding the upper and more religious classes. It 
was only on such an occasion (as I have said) that we are told 
the commonalty heard Him gladly. They cheered the attack 
rather than the message. The context of Mark xii., 37, makes this 
If' quite clear. And this was the class-popularity that forsook Him 
and fled. 

L' Judgment begins at the House of God, and Jesus 

"7. was more severe with the leaders of His native faith. There are 
demagogues, even Christian demagogues, and champions, who 
never once Iiave turned to rebuke their own side or to criticise 
i .■ their own followers; these are always fine fellows and always right. 

-i Those champions would lose their lead if they did. They have 
nriticism but no insight; they are partisans but not prophets; 
tribunes of the people rather than eyes of the Spirit. They repre¬ 
sent party egoism. This Lover of children, this Magdalen-Blesser, 
whose words to her were richer than her oils and tenderer than her 
: tears, was almost as rough with His disciples as with the Pharisees. 

'■ And this mind of Plis was a spirit that the first Church quickly 
: caught. The Evangelists are at least as careful to record the 
■ rebukes of Jesus which Judged the disciples as those which con¬ 
demned the Pharisees or the outside world. And these Gospels 
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demoralising as our softne§s. They were as keen as Christ about 
God’s righteousness; it was their conception of it that debased 
and ruined them. Paul owned that they had a zeal to God, but not 
according to knowledge. The earnest piety was that of a blind 
asylum. sSo it will not do to say of a vendor of spiritual poison 
that he is a good earnest fellow. The need is not the religion of 
good fellows, but true positive religion,' and the discernment it 
brings. 

In Christ’s teaching, the good, who are sure of their goodness, 
are in more peril than the bad who are sure of their badness. The 
damnation is greatest of those to whom it will be most of a surprise. 
The goodness, that stops short at a point satisfied, with its moral 
education finished, is more dangerous, because less practicable, 
than badness that does not think its education begun. The occa¬ 
sion to sin that rises out of self-satisfied goodness, unbroken and 
unhumiliated, is a worse temptation than that which rises out of 
passion. Well-doing becomes such a temptation because it may 
create a stronger sense of self than even passion does, by bringing 
Heaven in aid. Self then has God for guarantor. So the devotee 
may be more hopeless than the debauchee. The self-will of the 
popular saint, or the spiritual “ side ” of the cultured pietist, may 
be an almost incurable malady. 

There is a Pharisaism of culture which has had an appalling 
apocalypse in the war. To say nothing of intellectual priggery, 
there is a Pharisaism of the ideal, which has a Greek ethic, a Jewish 
regard for proud, good form, and the incorrigible self-respect of 
those who have never seen the Holy in His burning bush. This 
also the prophet of a searching grace and a living faith must sweep 
into his call for the repentance that is. the foundation of the new 
morality and the source of the last religion. The doctrine of 
justification by faith, says Wernle, is the one meeting point of ethic 
and religion. The Pharisees who made the Antichrist in Israel were 
as religious, scholarly, earnest, and efficient, and they were as much 
devotees of the Union of Church and State as the German Church 
to-day is—and as false to the Kingdom of God in any sense that 
Christ would have recognised. They worshipped power at the cost 
of grace; in their modern antitype the barrack goes for far more 
than the Church in the schooling of the public. Surely a Church 
which has so definitely rejected Christ’s Kingdom of God, and so 
de-ethicised religion as to abet the official repudiation of morality 
for a nation has ceased to be a Church, and must become a pariah 
among the Churches of the future righteousness. This is the end 
of Lutheranism, and its reversion to an Antichrist worse than 
Rome. 


P. T. Forsyth. 









